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I 


LECTURE. 


The  establishment  of  a  library,  and  the  institution  of 
public  lectures,  by  the  mercantile  class  of  our  commu¬ 
nity,  deserve  the  public  approbation  and  support.  Their 
general  object  is  intellectual  and  moral  culture -and 
surely  this  is  a  beneficent  design.  A  good  book  is  al¬ 
ways  a  safe  companion,  and  a  valuable  friend,  A  lec¬ 
ture  cannot  be  noxious.  It  may  be  trivial  and  ineffi¬ 
cient,  or  it  may  fail  to  make  a  permanent  impression, 
but  it  cannot  be  positively  injurious ;  for  no  man  likely 
to  be  selected  for  the  honour  of  appearing  here,  would 
venture  to  assail  the  great  truths  which  concern  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  nor  to  teach  what  is  immoral 
and  profligate.  Upon  this  foundation  of  manifest  use¬ 
fulness  then  the  establishment  rests ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
provision,  under  the  superintending  care  of  qualified 
judges,  of  suitable  books  for  exercising  the  intellect  and 
improving  the  morals,  and  an  occasional  discourse  to 
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quicken  and  enliven  the  pursuit.  And  let  me  add,  that 
praise  and  gratitude  are  justly  due  to  the  benevolent 
and  considerate  kindness  which  originated  and  has 
hitherto  supported  this  plan.  A  tranquil  retreat  has 
been  provided,  a  light  set  up,  upon  a  headland  in  the 
stormy  ocean  of  life,  to  guide  into  a  quiet  harbour, 
where  there  is  good  holding  ground,  and  measurable 
security  against  the  storms  of  temptation  which  sweep 
over  the  great  sea,  to  the  destruction  of  many  a  frail 
bark,  heedlessly  or  prematurely  launched  upon  its  sur¬ 
face. 

Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  regard  that  this  establishment 
is  “  Mercantile.”  It  is  true  that  there  are  other  libra¬ 
ries,  and  other  lectures,  and  other  places  of  instruction, 
which  may  be  resorted  to  by  the  class  we  are  speaking 
of,  and  where  they  may  receive  benefit  in  common  with 
others.  These  are  all  useful  and  excellent,  and  redound 
to  the  honour,  as  they  will,  under  God’s  blessing,  to  the 
lasting  advantage  of  our  city.  Whoever  contributes  to 
support  them,  is  so  far  a  public  benefactor.  Whoever 
makes  a  right  use  of  them,  sets  a  good  example,  which 
is  not  without  its  wholesome  influence  upon  others,  as 
well  as  upon  himself.  The  remark  may  seem  to  be  a 
minute  one,  and  of  very  little  importance,  and  yet  it  is 
not  without  its  significance,  that  the  path  from  a  library 
is,  in  general,  directly  to  one’s  home.  If  you  should 
meet  a  young  man,  or  indeed  any  man,  on  his  way 
from  the  ancient  repository  in  Fifth  Street,  with  a  book 
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in  his  hand,  you  might  be  sure,  although  not  directly 
informed,  whither  his  steps  were  tending.  The  mind’s 
eye  would  follow  him  to  the  spot  where  he  would  be 
calmly  seated,  availing  himself  of  the  means  to  add  to 
his  stock  of  knowledge,  and  secure  from  the  temptations 
of  idleness  and  vice.  What  gratification  to  a  master  or 
employer ;  what  delight  to  a  parent ;  what  a  pledge  to 
the  family  circle ;  what  an  earnest  to  society,  is  such  an 
employment  of  leisure  !  Think  of  the  thousand  broad 
roads  leading  to  destruction,  with  their  gilded  mouths 
wide  open,  and  with  snares  and  temptations  at  every 
stage,  terminating  in  all  the  conceivable  varieties  of 
wretchedness  and  crime  !  Think  of  ragged  idleness 
of  reeling  drunkenness ;  the  infuriate  gambler ;  the  de¬ 
graded  culprit.  The  catalogue  would  be  too  long  and 
disgusting ;  and  so  it  would  be,  to  enumerate  the  forms 
of  misery  concealed  behind  the  meretricious  allurements 
of  vicious  indulgence,  which  never  fail,  sooner  or  later, 
to  fasten  upon  their  victim,  and  hold  him  in  their  grasp 
till  he  is  hateful  to  himself,  and  loathsome  to  others. 

Admitting  this  to  be  true — admitting  that  all  such  in¬ 
stitutions  are  useful  and  excellent,  still  there  may  be, 
nay,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  averring  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  fitness  in  one  that  is  “  Mercantile.”  Allow  me 
for  a  moment  to  try  to  explain  my  meaning.  It  is  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  matters  of  serious  import,  and 
involving  a  deep  responsibility,  which  cannot  be  too 
often  developed  nor  too  earnestly  insisted  upon.  They 
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may  seem  trite ;  but  what  great  moral  truth  does  not  ? 
What  great  religious  truth  does  not  ?  The  most 
manifest  facts,  those  which  would  appear  to  be  evi¬ 
dent  and  urgent  enough  to  force  themselves  upon  our 
attention,  even  in  spite  of  our  own  desire  to  avoid 
their  contemplation ;  the  very  light  of  revelation  itself, 
exhibited  in  nature  and  clearly  displayed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  the  solemn  and  undeniable  connexion  be¬ 
tween  crime  and  punishment,  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  sanction  of  all  moral  government,  divine  and 
human  ; — each  of  these,  and  others  of  the  like  import, 
must  be  dwelt  upon  and  enforced,  as  if  they  were  new, 
or  might  be  disputed. 

With  this  introduction,  allow  me  then  to  proceed  to 
explain  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
value  in  the  character  of  the  establishment  as  being 
“  Mercantile,^’  that  is,  belonging  to  and  bearing  the 
name  and  authority  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  class 
in  the  community.  Wonderful  indeed  is  it,  how  our 
relations  and  dependencies  are  knit  together  in  the  order 
of  Providence!  Worthy  of  our  deepest  consideration 
is  the  duty  which  arises  from  this  mysterious  inter¬ 
lacing,  as  it  were,  of  men  with  one  another,  so  that 
each  has  an  influence  upon  the  rest  1  That  the  sins  of 
the  parents  shall  be  visited  upon  their  children,  is  a  truth 
unquestionable,  promulgated  from  the  earliest  times,  as 
a  fearful  sanction  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world. 
That  they  are  so  visited,  is  an  obvious  and  undeniable 
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fact.  Nay,  it  is  of  such  authoritative  and  universal 
power,  that  human  laws  and  human  conventions  could 
not,  if  they  would,  avoid  its  application.  It  is  an  essen¬ 
tial,  inseparable  part  of  justice  itself,  especially  in  its 
vindictive  exercise,  so  that  the  reproach  and  other 
penalties  of  guilt,  never  fail  to  reach,  visibly,  beyond 
the  offender,  and  fall  in  some  measure  upon  his  off¬ 
spring.  But  the  principle  just  stated  extends  much  far¬ 
ther  than  the  mere  terms  employed  wmuld  seem  to  im¬ 
port;  and  this  more  extended  influence  it  is  that  we 
have  chiefly  had  in  view,  in  the  stress  which  has  been 
laid  upon  the  title  and  character  of  the  institution  in 
question,  for,  happily  too,  it  has  a  compensatory  opera¬ 
tion.  To  make  this  more  distinct  and  intelligible,  let 
us  suppose  that  we  have  amongst  us  an  eminent  and  a 
successful  merchant,  standing  at  the  very  head  of  his 
class,  his  counting-house  filled  with  youth  preparing 
themselves  to  pursue  the  same  occupation.  Their  first 
ambition  is  to  be  like  him.  His  precepts  are  their  law ; 
his  example  their  model  and  guide;  his  authority  su¬ 
preme  What  he  countenances,  they  deem  to  be  good ; 
what  he  frowns  upon,  they  hold  to  be  bad.  Nor  does 
this  influence  here  cease,  though  here  it  is  undoubtedly 
greatest.  The  beginners  of  a  class  or  occupation  look 
up  to  those  who  are  distinguished  in  the  same  line  of 
life :  the  young  look  up  to  their  elders ;  inferiors  to  their 
superiors ;  and  habitually,  incessantly,  are  deriving  from 
them  lessons,  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  attraction,  then, 
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of  this  institution,  that  which  is  to  give  it  weight  and 
efficacy,  is  not  merely  its  intrinsic  usefulness,  which  all 
can  estimate:  it  is  much  greater.  The  wise,  the  re¬ 
spectable,  the  successful  merchants,  have  laid  its  foun¬ 
dation  ;  they  have  built  it  up ;  they  maintain  and  che¬ 
rish  it ;  and  they  recommend  it  to  the  young  as  a  mer¬ 
cantile  work.  The  concentrated  wisdom  and  expe¬ 
rience  of  merchants  of  standing  and  authority,  who 
have  attained  that  point  which  is  an  honourable  object 
for  all,  are  thus  addressed,  both  by  precept  and  exam¬ 
ple  in  their  most  imposing  form,  to  that  body  with 
whom  their  voice  will  have  the  greatest  influence. 

Power  to  do  good,”  says  a  man  who  for  variety  and 
depth  of  thought  has  never  been  surpassed,  “  Power  to 
do  good,  is  the  true  and  lawful  end  of  aspiring.  Merit 
and  good  works  is  the  end  of  man’s  motion,  and  con¬ 
science  of  the  same  is  the  accomplishment  of  man’s 
rest.”  That  power,  the  leading  men  in  all  occupations 
possess  in  an  eminent  degree.  By  the  control  they  have 
over  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  young,  they  may  lead 
them  to  good  or  to  evil.  Happily,  this  institution  is  an 
enduring  proof  that  the  “  aspiring”  of  merchants  has 
had  a  right  direction,  and  to  a  good  end.  Its  founders 
and  supporters  may  so  far  have  the  conscience  of 
good  works,”  and  no  doubt  have  found  the  “  accom¬ 
plishment  of  rest”  in  beholding  the  fruits  of  their  exer¬ 
tions.  At  all  events,  they  have  laboured  to  do  good.  I 
hope  they  will  persevere  in  their  efforts,  and  that  the 
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increase  will  be  according  to  their  merits  and  their 
wishes. 

The  gentlemen  of  whose  praiseworthy  aims  we  have 
been  speaking,  have  done  me  the  honour  to  invite  me  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  their  good  work.  Deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  strength  of  their  claim,  I  have  not  felt 
myself  at  liberty  to  decline  the  invitation.  And  yet  I 
undertake  the  task  with  unaffected  diffidence.  Pos¬ 
sessed  of  no  peculiar  knowledge  wffiich  it  wmuld  be  pro¬ 
fitable  or  interesting  to  communicate,  I  can  only  touch 
upon  topics  wffiich  are  the  ordinary  subjects  of  reflection 
with  considerate  and  thoughtful  persons  ;  and  what  can 
I  hope  to  say  upon  them  that  wflll  be  new  or  interesting 
to  such  an  audience  as  is  here  assembled?  If  you 
should  find,  as  w^e  pass  along,  that  wffiat  is  propounded 
has  already  occurred  to  your  own  minds,  has  often  oc¬ 
cupied  your  attention,  and  even  that  your  meditations 
upon  it  have  been — as  no  doubt  they  have — of  greater 
strength  than  any  thing  it  is  in  my  power  to  present, 
still  we  may  commune  together,  the  speaker  only  lead¬ 
ing  in  the  course  of  thought — touching  the  chord,  as  it 
were,  and,  by  the  touch,  however  inartificial  or  imper¬ 
fect,  awakening  a  kindred  vibration  of  the  intellect  and 
the  moral  sense  in  those  wffio  catch  the  sound,  until  an 
intense  living  harmony  is  produced,  fruitful  in  good  and 
enduring  resolutions,  and  capable  of  indefinite  extension. 
Truth  is  our  aim — sober,  unadorned,  practical  truth — 
which,  being  duly  pondered,  will  make  us  wiser  and 
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better,  and  enable  us  to  help  others  also  to  become 
wiser  and  better.  The  first  step  is  to  realise  it  our¬ 
selves  ;  the  next,  by  our  common  exertions  to  spread  it 
abroad,  and  establish  it  by  all  the  means  in  our  power. 
An  earnest  sensibility,  founded  upon  deep  conviction,  is 
the  indispensable  nourishment  to  virtuous  energy — that 
same  sensibility,  which  being  in  ordinary  circumstances 
the  source  of  female  tenderness  and  grace,  has  also,  in 
so  many  instances  of  trial  and  danger,  shone  forth  in 
heroic  female  devotion. 

My  part,  then,  upon  the  present  occasion — a  humble 
one,  as  already  intimated — is  not  to  instruct  or  inform, 
still  less  to  entertain  and  amuse,  but  only  to  invite  you  for 
a  few  minutes  to  direct  your  thoughts  to  what  may  be 
termed  Commercial  Character.  And  surely  it  is  a  theme 
of  vast  importance.  The  commercial  class,  without 
attempting  a  more  precise  description,  may  be  said  to 
include  all  those  who  stand  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer,  and  in  any  way  aid  in  the  circulation  and 
exchanges  of  mankind.  What  a  large  class  it  is  !  How 
great  a  space  it  occupies !  What  an  influence  it  has 
upon  our  social  condition,  and  upon  the  moral  tone  of 
the  community !  From  the  smallest  establishment  in 
the  interior,  where  an  assortment  is  kept  of  every  kind 
of  wares,  seemingly  the  most  incongruous — foreign  and 
domestic,  for  health  and  for  sickness,  for  the  animal  and 
for  the  intellectual  nature — food,  raiment,  books,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  all  other  commodities  likely  to  be  wanted  at 
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this  the  last  stage  of  distribution,  and  where,  too,  com¬ 
merce  is  still  in  its  elementary  state,  being  carried  on  in 
part  by  barter;  from  this  little  country  bazaar,  up  to 
the  storehouses  of  the  great  shipping  merchant,  and  the 
offices  of  the  money  operators,  where  the  large  concerns 
of  trade  are  managed,  through  all  the  intermediate 
stages,  what  a  quantity  there  is  of  machinery,  and  what 
an  amount  of  human  agency,  incessantly  at  work !  It 
pervades  all  society;  it  is  the  overpowering  employ¬ 
ment  ;  it  meets  you  every  where — on  the  land  and  on 
the  water.  The  lofty  spar  and  the  white  sail,  soliciting 
the  impulsive  power  of  the  wind,  the  slow-moving  boat, 
the  rapid  steamer,  with  its  column  of  dark  smoke  span¬ 
gled  with  stars  of  fire,  the  lumbering  wagon,  and  the 
flying  car — these,  and  thousands  besides,  are  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  commerce,  perpetually  in  motion,  and  making 
the  civilized  world  vocal  with  their  mighty  din.  And 
who,  and  what,  are  the  human  agents  engaged  in  this 
pervading  employment  ?  They  are  our  countrymen, 
our  fellow-citizens,  our  fathers,  brothers,  sons — nay,  our 
sisters  and  our  daughters,  too ;  for  females,  whom  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization  every  where  exalts,  find  becoming  and 
fit  occupation  in  many  of  its  multifarious  departments. 
Merchants  are  spread  over  the  land.  They  stand  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  margin  of  the  ocean,  and  reaching  out 
their  hands  to  distant  regions,  form  the  chief  connecting 
link  with  other  nations  and  people ;  so  that  while  by 
their  weight,  their  numbers,  and  the  wealth  they 
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manage,  they  powerfully  influence  society  at  home, 
they  in  a  great  measure  stamp  the  impression  of  its 
character  abroad.  Are  they  just,  faithful,  true  to  their 
engagements,  obedient  to  the  principles  of  sound  mo¬ 
rality,  prudent,  industrious,  in  a  word,  wise  in  true  wis¬ 
dom,  which  teaches  to  seek  lawful  ends  by  lawful  and 
honourable  means,  and  to  spurn  all  others,  however 
tempting; — are  they  such,  they  give  a  good  name  to 
their  country  and  to  their  city,  and  impart  the  fragrance 
of  their  well-earned  reputation  to  all  around  them.  The 
very  air  seems  perfumed  by  their  virtue.  Should  they, 
unhappily,  be  the  reverse  of  all  this — faithless,  heedless, 
rash,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  and  regardless  of  the 
methods  of  reaching  it,  they  dishonour  and  disgrace 
their  neighbourhood,  and  shed  upon  it  the  odium  of  their 
own  misconduct.  Nor  will  such  misconduct  fail  to 
poison  and  corrupt  the  community  they  live  in.  Dis¬ 
honesty  and  trick  in  the  commercial  class  must  lead  to 
dishonesty  and  trick  in  those  who  deal  with  them.  If 
the  seller  employ  stratagem  and  art  to  deceive  the 
buyer,  the  buyer  will  resort  to  stratagem  and  art  in 
self-defence,  until  at  length  the  point  of  honour  will  be 
who  can  most  successfully  deceive  and  cheat  his  neigh¬ 
bour.  And  such  will  be  found  to  be  the  state  of  things 
wherever  a  relaxed  commercial  morality  is  allowed  to 
exist.  Indeed,  in  the  best  regulated  community,  if  there 
be  any  one  branch  of  dealing,  in  which  there  is,  or  is 
supposed  to  be,  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  sellers,  you 
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will  soon  discern  that  buyers  begin  to  fortify  their  wits 
for  an  encounter  of  cunning,  not  to  say  knavery,  and  so 
far  suffer  themselves  to  be  demoralised.  Exactly  as  this 
spirit  extends  itself,  does  the  business  affected  by  it 
approach  to  gambling,  and  assume  the  features  of  that 
ghastly  and  consuming  vice.  "W  hen  it  prevails  intensely 
and  extensively,  we  call  it  a  mania ;  and  so  it  certainly 
is.  We  may  call  it  folly ;  but  remember  there  is  this 
difference  between  madness  and  idiocy,  that  while  the 
madman  is  an  idiot,  or  worse,  in  choosing  the  end  he 
labours  for,  he  is  a  serpent  in  devising  the  means  for  its 
attainment.  Madness,  too,  has  another  characteristic, 
which  I  believe  belongs  to  it  in  all  its  forms,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  never  fails  to  be  its  associate  in  some  degree 
when  we  bring  it  upon  ourselves  by  vicious  indulgence 
of  any  kind  whatever, — it  disorders  and  perverts  the 
affections.  The  love  of  kindred  and  near  and  dear  con¬ 
nexions,  is  turned  first  to  indifference,  and  then  to  hate. 
Even  the  instinctive  love  of  life  yields  to  its  destroying 
power;  and  if  disease  be  not  swift  enough  in  its  sure 
approaches,  the  work  is  hastened  by  self-murder.  For, 
in  this  form  of  what  we  call  madness,  there  is  not  a  total 
eclipse,  as  in  that  unhappy  condition  into  which  we  are 
liable  to  fall  in  the  course  of  Providence.  There  is 
darkness ;  but  there  is  light,  too,  to  make  the  darkness 
manifest — an  accusing  and  avenging  light,  which  forces 
itself,  in  spite  of  all  resistance,  upon  the  aching  vision, 
and  compels  it  to  behold  the  hideous  ruin  which  vice  has 
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made.  The  habitual  drunkard  knows,  and  keenly  feels, 
his  own  degradation.  The  habitual  gambler,  in  his 
heart,  does  homage  to  the  righteous  judgment  which 
pronounces  him  a  leper,  and  makes  him  an  outcast. 
And  so,  too,  (in  a  less  degree  let  it  be  admitted — for  we 
must  not  omit  even  here  to  make  a  just  discrimination,) 
he  who  falls  into  the  delirium  of  any  other  intoxication, 
of  any  inordinate  excitement,  by  the  indulgence  of 
passion  and  appetite,  will  find  his  head  overcharged 
with  consuming  heat,  while  his  heart  is  robbed  of  its 
due  warmth,  and  become  cold  to  the  noble  promptings 
of  justice,  mercy,  and  charity.  His  faculties  are  devoted 
to  self,  but  with  a  sinister  and  treacherous  wisdom.  He 
surrenders  his  peace  of  mind,  sacrifices  his  contentment 
and  self-approbation,  is  blind  to  the  beauties,  and  deaf  to 
the  harmony  of  this  wonderful  creation,  and  even  insen¬ 
sible  to  the  tranquil  comforts  of  the  appointed  day  of 
rest — restless,  joyless,  feverish,  and  as  if  an  incubus 
were  upon  his  breast,  only  to  be  relieved  by  a  rude 
shock,  compelling  his  overladen  nature  to  become  con¬ 
scious  of  life.  And  if  he  stumble  in  his  headlong  course, 
(as  he  probably  will,)  who  pities  his  fall?  who  cheers 
his  attempts  to  rise  ?  “  Wisdom  for  a  man’s  self,”  says 

Lord  Bacon,  “  is  in  many  branches  thereof  a  depraved 
thing.  *  *  *  But  that  which  is  specially  to  be  noted 

is,  that  those  which,  as  Cicero  says  of  Pompey,  sui 
amantes  sine  rivali,  are  many  times  unfortunate.  And, 
whereas  they  have  all  their  time  sacrificed  to  themselves. 
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they  become  in  the  end  themselves  sacrifices  to  the  in¬ 
constancy  of  fortune,  whose  wings  they  thought  by  their 
self-wisdom  to  have  pinioned.” 

But  let  us  proceed  more  directly  to  the  subject  we 
have  proposed  to  consider — that  is,  Commercial  Cha¬ 
racter.  The  first  element  in  this  character, — the  most 
important,  the  indispensable  one,  is  integrity, — stern, 
steadfast,  unvarying  integrity, — a  universal  conscien¬ 
tiousness,  which  never  fails,  and  never  falters,  and  never 
yields,  but  is  actively  and  watchfully  predominant  in 
the  whole  conduct — which  asserts  and  maintains  its 
empire  in  every  transaction  of  life,  and  will  not  submit 
to  any  invasion  of  its  rightful  authority.  Admitted, 
some  one  will  perhaps  say ;  all  this  is  true,  and  beyond 
dispute ;  but  is  not  integrity  essential  to  good  character 
in  every  individual,  and  if  it  be,  why  insist  upon  it  espe¬ 
cially  in  commercial  character?  It  is  certainly  quite 
clear,  as  the  question  seems  to  import,  that  every  man 
should  be  honest.  Nor  is  there  any  merit  in  being  so, 
but  a  deep  and  dark  reproach  in  being  otherwise. 
Shakspeare,  who  understood  our  nature  well,  has  said, 
that  “  to  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to  be  one  man 
among  ten  thousand and  it  may  be  that  a  lantern  in 
the  daylight  is  as  necessary  now  to  find  an  honest  man 
as  it  was  some  thousands  of  years  ago.  Still  we  have 
higher  authority  than  Shakspeare’s,  and  a  better  light 
than  that  of  the  philosopher’s  lantern,  for  the  deeply  in¬ 
teresting  truth,  that  for  our  own  happiness,  and  for  the 
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happiness  of  others, — for  our  well  being  here,  and  our 
hopes  hereafter, — for  its  influence  upon  the  relations  of 
life,  domestic  and  social, — moral  worth  is  of  far  greater 
price  than  all  the  gifts  of  intellect  or  fortune.  It  is  the 
very  salt  of  human  character,  without  which  talents 
and  accomplishments  become  offensive  and  noxious  pre¬ 
cisely  in  proportion  to  their  strength  and  power.  They 
may  blaze  and  shine,  but  so  does  the  eruption  of  the 
volcano  when  it  vomits  fire  and  destruction.  They  may 
agitate  and  make  us  wonder,  but  not  more  than  the 
trembling  of  the  earthquake.  Their  track  may  be 
strikingly  marked,  but  so  is  the  march  of  the  pestilence. 
It  is  when  great  talents  and  accomplishments  are  united 
with  high  moral  worth,  and  then  alone,  that  we  have  an 
approach  to  the  perfection  of  human  character,  which 
is  sure  to  be  a  blessing  to  mankind.  In  this  was  the 
seeming  mystery  of  the  character  of  Washington,  which 
has  embalmed  his  memory  with  peculiar  odour.  A  giant 
truly  in  his  stature  and  proportions,  yet  he  was  not  of 
the  race  of  the  giants  who  have  made  w^ar  upon  heaven 
and  earth — who  have  caused  angels  to  weep,  and  filled 
the  habitations  of  man  with  tears  and  blood.  He  was 
a  hero,  but  not  the  vulgar  miscalled  hero,  who  goes 
about  the  world  wrapped  in  flames  and  fury,  scattering 
firebrands  and  death.  His  image,  in  its  grandeur  un¬ 
equalled,  rises  above  all  others,  because  it  stands  upon 
the  firm  pedestal  of  moral  worth.  Another  example 
might  be  invoked,  of  one  whose  grave  is  yet  fresh, 
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whose  form  we  have  all  seen,  in  its  very  autumn  still 
retaining  its  beauty,  but  much  more  beautiful  for  the 
virtues  of  which  it  reminded  us — the  venerable  man,  I 
mean,  who  so  long  ministered  at  the  altar  as  the  head 
of  the  Episcopal  church.*  Between  these  two  pre-emi¬ 
nent  individuals,  whose  paths  through  life  seemed  to  be 
so  far  apart,  some  might  suppose  there  was  no  resem¬ 
blance.  And  yet,  if  closely  examined,  such  a  conclusion 
will  be  found  to  be  erroneous.  Washington  was  unsur¬ 
passed  in  every  kind  of  courage.  This  quality  circum¬ 
stances  made  conspicuous  and  indispensable  in  the 
stations  he  occupied.  The  venerable  Bishop,  meek  and 
humble  as  he  was,  it  is  no  derogation  from  the  glory  of 
Washington  to  say,  was  in  this  point  fully  his  equal. 
No  fear  could  drive  him  from  the  way  of  his  duty. 
When  the  pestilence,  known  by  the  name  of  the  yellow 
fever,  suddenly,  and  with  appalling  malignity,  visited 
our  city,  and  the  only  escape  from  death  appeared  to  be 
in  flight,  he  resolutely  refused  to  quit  his  post,  and  went 
wherever  he  was  called,  to  administer  the  consolations 
of  religion  to  the  sick  and  the  dying.  And  this  not 
once,  but  as  often  as  the  fearful  visitation  was  permitted 
by  Providence  to  be  repeated.  Even  in  extreme  old 
age,  when  the  weight  of  years,  and  the  infirmities  they 
bring  with  them,  might  well  have  been  deemed  an 
excuse,  he  would  not  decline  the  invitation  of  a  poor 
sufferer  in  one  of  the  cholera  hospitals,  who  desired  his 
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aid  in  prayer.  In  both,  this  great  quality  was  so  attem¬ 
pered  and  guided  by  virtue,  that  it  never  became  ag¬ 
gressive  or  hurtful.  Both  would,  if  necessary,  have 
triumphantly  embraced  the  stake;  but  neither  would 
have  lighted  the  pile  to  destroy  another. 

If  now  the  question  be  repeated,  why  insist  especially 
upon  integrity  in  commercial  character,  seeing  that  it  is 
essential  to  all  good  character,  I  will  endeavour  to  give 
the  answer.  And,  first,  I  would  say  that  perhaps  above 
any  other  class  they  are  exposed  to  temptation.  And  let 
no  one  imagine  that  in  saying  this,  we  would  degrade 
the  occupation  of  the  merchant.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
lawful  and  honourable  in  all  its  branches.  Commerce  is 
the  offspring,  and  at  the  same  time  the  support  of  civili¬ 
zation.  It  is  the  nurse  of  the  arts  of  Peace,  and  the 
handmaid  of  Science.  It  is  the  lamp,  carrying  light 
into  benighted  regions,  and  diffusing  knowledge  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth.  The  ship  which,  in  quest 
of  profitable  traffic,  seeks  out  the  abode  of  barbarian 
ignorance,  covered  with  the  thick  darkness  of  inhuman 
superstition,  is  like  the  first  ray  of  the  morning  upon 
creation.  Feeble  it  may  be,  and  insufficient  of  itself, 
but  it  is  the  earnest  of  approaching  day,  growing  and 
growing,  until  at  length  the  message  of  piety  is  borne 
by  the  winds,  in  the  same  ship,  upon  the  unfurrowed 
bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  the  missionary  of  the  gospel 
comes  to  plant  the  tree  of  life  in  the  wilderness,  humbly 
trusting  to  his  almighty  Master  to  give  the  increase ! 
No  !  The  great  merchant,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a 
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good  man,  upright  in  his  dealings,  and  careful  in  his 
walk — who  receives  in  a  right  spirit  the  blessings 
vouchsafed  to  him — who,  besides  the  fair  books  of  his 
business,  has  a  ledger  in  his  heart,  where  he  scrupulously 
and  thankfully  makes  himself  debtor  for  the  obligations 
that  result  from  success,  and  takes  care  to  balance  it 
by  corresponding  benefactions — who  acts  as  a  faithful 
steward  of  the  talent  confided  to  him — such  a  man  is 
truly  to  be  envied,  and  at  the  same  time  honoured  and 
beloved.  Great  are  his  means,  and  greatly  he  employs 
them,  for  he  employs  them  wisely.  Nevertheless  it  is 
true  that  the  way  of  the  commercial  class  is  beset 
with  peculiar  temptations,  requiring  a  stern  and  ener¬ 
getic  and  habitual  integrity  to  resist  them.  1  will  not 
dwell  upon  details,  which  for  the  most  part  present  such 
gross  and  palpable  criminality  as  to  bring  down  imme¬ 
diate  condemnation,  and  I  hope  and  believe  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  The  meaner  vices,  falsehood,  conceal¬ 
ment,  deception,  adulteration  of  commodities,  these 
things,  and  the  like,  directly  and  nakedly  presented, 
are  too  base  and  disgusting  to  be  tolerated.  Cheating 
and  stealing  are  in  the  same  moral  category.  The 
most  subtle  casuist  can  make  no  distinction  between 
them.  Any  endeavour  knowingly  to  take  advantage  of 
others  for  our  own  benefit,  and  at  their  expense,  is  at 
once  mean  and  dishonest.  A  sure  test  of  the  iniquity 
of  all  such  practices  is,  that  they  skulk  from  observa¬ 
tion.  If  a  man  dare  to  do  what  he  dare  not  tell,  his 
conscience  must  be  seared,  or  it  will  plainly  accuse  him. 
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But  the  tempter  has  other  and  more  insinuating  ap¬ 
proaches  to  our  frailty,  which  beguile  us  by  delusion, 
many  times  to  our  own  destruction,  and  often  to  the 
great  injury  of  others.  The  virtue  of  prosperity,  it  is 
said,  is  temperance — the  virtue  of  adversity  is  fortitude ; 
and  certain  it  is  that  these  conditions,  if  not  duly  guard¬ 
ed,  have  the  very  opposite  tendency.  Now  to  these 
trials  the  commercial  class  are,  above  all  others,  ex¬ 
posed.  They  are  exposed,  besides,  to  rapid  transitions 
from  one  to  the  other,  suffering,  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  the  double  shock.  For  prosperity,  always 
insecure,  is  often  imaginary  and  unreal.  He  who  to 
his  own  sanguine  hope,  and  to  the  eye  of  others,  is  at 
the  pinnacle  of  fortune,  may  suddenly  find  that  the  base 
is  undermined,  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  dream  of  secu¬ 
rity,  be  tumbling  to  the  earth,  dragging  down  all  who 
have  been  connected  with  him,  and  who,  in  general, 
are  numerous  in  proportion  to  his  fancied  elevation. 
What  he  is  doomed  then  to  suffer,  and  how  his  suffer¬ 
ings  and  temptations  are  aggravated  by  self-reproach, 
if  there  be  cause  for  it,  will  be  alluded  to  presently.  In 
the  mean  time  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  re¬ 
mark,  which  may  not  at  first  view  be  obvious,  but, 
nevertheless,  contains  in  it  a  most  serious  truth.  Every 
merchant  is  a  trustee,  and  his  conscience  is  at  all  times 
concerned  in  the  faithful  execution  of  his  trust.  He  is 
the  depositary  of  other  men’s  property,  and  he  is  the  de¬ 
positary  of  their  confidence  in  relation  to  property,  in 
both  which  respects  he  is  intrusted,  and  exactly  in  pro- 
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portion  as  his  credit  is  great,  and  his  dealings  large,  is 
the  magnitude  of  this  trust,  and  the  extent  of  the  duty  it 
exacts  from  him.  But  it  may  be  said;  he  is  not  in  law 
styled  a  trustee.  Very  true,  undoubtedly.  The  law  re¬ 
gards  each  transaction  in  its  appropriate  character.  If 
he  make  a  purchase,  he  is  a  buyer — if  he  contract  a  debt 
he  is  a  debtor,  and  the  like.  But  still,  whatever  may 
be  the  title  applied  to  particular  transactions,  the  trust 
committed  to  him,  and  the  character  of  trustee  deduced 
from  it,  are  not  entirely  disregarded,  even  by  the  law. 
For,  whatever  he  has  in  his  hands  is  considered  to  be 
pledged  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagements,  and  while 
he  is  in  debt,  he  cannot  withdraw  any  part  of  it  to  make 
provision  for  himself  or  his  family.  I  state  this  gene¬ 
rally,  without  troubling  you  with  distinctions  which  are 
familiar  to  lawyers.  This  rule  is  not  an  artificial  one, 
nor  a  mere  positive  provision  about  a  thing  otherwise 
indifferent.  It  is  deeply  founded  in  morality;  and  the 
further  it  is  carried,  and  the  more  vigorously  it  is 
applied,  the  better  support  does  it  give  to  commercial 
morals.  Again,  the  law  declares  false  appearances  to 
be  fraudulent,  and  in  the  case  of  debtors  condemns  the 
acts  that  are  covered  by  them  as  void.  If  a  man  be  in 
possession  of  wealth,  he  is  reputed  to  be  the  owner  of  it, 
and  gets  credit,  that  is,  obtains  confidence,  accordingly. 
He  will  not  be  allowed,  when  disaster  comes,  to  allesre 
the  contrary.  This  would  be  to  give  a  triumph  to  im¬ 
position.  In  these,  and  some  other  cases,  the  law  can 
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give  but  imperfect  redress.  But  does  it  follow,  because 
the  remedial  or  vindictive  power  of  human  laws,  by 
reason  of  their  Imperfectness,  can  go  no  farther,  that 
therefore  the  demands  of  a  just  morality  are  complied 
with  ?  Upon  the  same  principle,  the  offender  who  can 
escape  detection,  is  not  an  offender.  In  the  eye  of 
sound  morals,  all  false  appearances,  to  mislead  and 
deceive  others  to  their  injury,  are  criminal,  and  are  de¬ 
grading  ;  and  hence,  when  they  are  discovered  to  have 
been  hollow  and  unreal,  we  never  hesitate  to  pronounce 
him  an  impostor  who  has  assumed  them.  But  the  fidu¬ 
ciary  duty  is  to  be  tried  in  a  just  judgment,  by  even  a 
higher  standard  than  we  have  thus  been  applying.  It  is 
not  fulfilled  by  abstaining  from  plain,  intentional  wrong. 
He  who  takes  upon  himself  the  trust  of  other  people’s 
interests  and  welfare,  is  bound  to  diligence,  to  caution, 
to  prudence,  to  watchfulness ;  and,  above  all,  he  is 
bound  to  guard  against  the  seductive  influence  of  an 
undue  eagerness  to  advance  his  own  fortune,  by  means 
which  may  be  destructive  to  others.  Here  is  the  point 
of  his  offence,  here  is  the  ground  of  his  responsibility, — . 
that  he  has  not  committed  error  in  the  honest  effort  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  trusted  him; — no  such 
thing;  he  has  done  it  for  himself,  at  their  risk — he  to 
have  the  profit  in  case  of  success,  and  they  to  bear  the 
loss  in  case  of  failure.  Inordinate  buying,  inordinate 
borrowing,  inordinate  trading,  inordinate  expenditure — 
in  a  word,  inordinate  self-gratification, — these  are  the 
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rocks  he  is  admonished  of  by  a  thousand  disasters,  and 
yet  he  presumptuously  rushes  upon  them,  and  makes  a 
wreck  of  all  that  was  confided  to  him.  It  is  a  poor 
compensation  to  those  he  has  ruined,  that  he  has  ruined 
himself  too.  Against  such  a  delusion  temperance  is  the 
saving  virtue;  and  here  it  is  that  temperance  is  integidty. 

Adversity,  too,  has  its  temptations  and  trials ;  and  to 
this  vicissitude  all  are  liable.  The  most  upright  man, 
however  cautious  and  prudent,  is  subject  to  be  assailed, 
and  to  be  overwhelmed  by  misfortune.  Happy  may  he 
think  himself,  and  thankful  ought  he  to  be,  if  upon  a  fair 
and  honest  retrospect,  he  can  say  it  has  been  without 
his  fault.  His  store  may  be  emptied  of  his  merchandise, 
his  purse  drained  of  its  treasure,  his  credit  prostrated, 
his  dwelling  stripped  of  its  accustomed  comforts,  the 
present  be  desolate  and  dreary,  the  future  almost  with¬ 
out  hope,  yet  there  is  still  a  gleam  of  sunshine  in  the 
darkness,  if  he  have  the  approbation  of  his  own  con¬ 
science.  In  the  midst  of  the  cold  and  deathlike  obstruc¬ 
tion,  wdien  the  heart  seems  to  be  palsied,  there  is  yet  a 
spring  of  life,  which,  though  hid  by  the  anguish  of  the 
moment,  will  come  forth  in  power  to  reanimate  and 
restore. 

The  catastrophe  of  failure,  however,  seldom  comes 
at  once.  The  shadows  of  it  are  cast  before.  As  they 
deepen  and  thicken,  they  offer  continual  temptation, 
hard  to  resist.  In  this  protracted  agony  it  is  that  men 
commit  the  greatest  errors — errors  which,  with  some- 
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times  perhaps  an  undue  severity  of  judgment,  fasten  a 
stain  upon  their  character  that  no  time  is  sufficient  to 
efface.  This  is  wrong.  Let  us  establish  as  high  a 
standard  of  morality  as  we  can,  and  conform  our  own 
conduct  to  it  as  nearly  as  possible ;  let  us  judge  our¬ 
selves  as  strictly  as  we  please ;  nay,  let  us  exert  ourselves 
with  all  our  strength,  by  precept  and  example,  to  keep 
others  in  an  upright  course.  But  let  us  beware  how  we 
suffer  charity  to  be  stifled  by  indignant  feelings  and 
harsh  judgment  against  a  fallen  brother.  By  the  laws 
of  an  all-wise  Providence,  this  is  hurtful  to  ourselves. 
We  forfeit  entirely  our  portion  of  the  double  blessing 
which  belongs  to  mercy,  if  we  neglect  its  active  duties. 
How  much  more,  when  we  practise  cruelty  or  persecu¬ 
tion  towards  the  afflicted!  Should  indignation  require  a 
vent,  hurl  it,  if  you  will,  against  the  successful  knave, 
and  face  the  hazard  of  a  rebound.  There  is  gallantry 
at  least,  if  there  be  not  discretion,  in  such  an  assault. 
But  if  a  brother  has  sunk  under  trials  which  we  have 
been  permitted  to  escape,  or  have  had  strength  given 
us  to  resist,  we  should  be  thankful,  not  proud ;  compas¬ 
sionate,  not  cruel ;  see  only  the  signal  of  distress,  and 
incline  to  its  relief,  rejoicing  that  we  are  enabled  to  give 
succour. 

In  the  protracted  agony,  it  has  been  said,  the  greatest 
errors  are  committed.  Can  they  be  avoided  ?  Inte¬ 
grity  demands  that  they  should,  and  it  never  demands 
what  is  impossible.  The  first  thing  a  man  has  to  do  in 
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such  circumstances  is  to  take  honest  counsel  with  him¬ 
self  ;  to  state  the  case  fairly,  to  examine  it  deliberately, 
and  decide  it  justly ;  to  go  through  with  it  as  a  work  he 
is  bound  in  conscience  to  perform;  not  slightingly,  not 
carelessly,  not  deceitfully,  but  thoroughly,  as  if  he  were 
upon  his  oath  to  make  a  true  inventory  and  appraise¬ 
ment.  He  is  to  look  at  his  books,  not  to  see  the  figures 
there  set  down,  but  w’hether  the  value  is  what  they  re¬ 
present.  Such  a  work  is  hard,  very  hard.  Many  a 
man  closes  his  eyes,  because  he  knows  what  he  would 
see  if  they  were  opened.  He  perceives,  but  he  volun¬ 
tarily  makes  his  perception  indistinct,  and  persuades 
himself,  or  tries  to  persuade  himself,  that  the  truth  is 
obscure,  when  he  knows  it  is  clear.  He  cannot  plead 
ignorance.  He  is  therefore  laying  up  for  himself  a  store 
of  self-reproach,  for  finally  he  will  be  com.pelled  to  con¬ 
fess  that  he  sinned  against  knowledge.  The  next  thing 
to  be  done,  is  to  take  counsel  with  judicious  friends.  If 
it  be  hard  for  a  man  to  look  steadfastly  at  a  painful  and 
a  humiliating  truth,  still  harder  for  him  is  it  frankly  to 
make  it  known  to  others.  Yet  it  must  be  done  if  w^e 
would  profit  by  the  advice  of  friends.  And  lastly,  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  man  in  these  circumstances,  to  counsel  with 
his  creditors,  for  it  is  their  interest  that  is  to  be  dealt 
with.  Safe  counsellors  they  will  be  found,  and  gene¬ 
rous  ones  too,  if  they  are  honestly  treated.  This  mea¬ 
sure,  however,  is  seldom  resorted  to,  and  in  these  few 
cases  is  too  long  postponed.  In  the  mean  time,  that  is, 
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between  the  first  warning  of  coming  calamity  and  its 
final  consummation,  the  ill-directed  struggles  of  the  fail¬ 
ing  man  plunge  him  deeper  and  deeper  into  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  injustice.  But  we  need  not  attempt  to  follow 
him.  Let  us  only,  in  conclusion  on  this  head,  add,  that 
the  duty  of  integrity  in  such  circumstances,  may  be 
comprehended  in  a  few  words — a  fair  disclosure,  a  full 
surrender,  and  an  equal  distribution. 

There  is  another  reason  why  this  point  should  be  in¬ 
sisted  upon,  in  addressing  a  commercial  body  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia — the  ancient  commercial  renown 
of  Philadelphia  is  to  be  maintained.  The  commercial 
character  of  this  city  has  been  hitherto  distinguished 
for  its  solidity  and  purity,  as  the  city  itself  was  for 
tranquillity  and  order.  Grievous  would  it  be  by  any 
fault  of  ours,  to  lose  the  satisfaction  and  advantage  we 
have  derived  from  our  predecessors ;  to  suffer  the  fair 
reputation  they  have  handed  down  to  us,  to  be  stained 
and  disfigured  by  our  neglect  or  miscoijduct.  But  here 
I  desire  to  avoid  misunderstanding.  I  do  not  believe, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  admit,  that  there  has  been  any 
falling  off.  I  hope  we  have  as  much  ground  for  just 
pride  as  we  ever  had.  The  old  weights  and  measures 
are  still  in  use.  There  is  not,  I  am  firmly  persuaded, 
a  merchant  of  any  standing  in  Philadelphia — one  of  our 
own  people,  I  mean,  brought  up  among  us,  or  fairly  im¬ 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  our  commercial  class,  who  would 
not  scorn  to  use  any  others,  and  would  not  be  despised 
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if  he  did.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  acknowledge, 
that  causes  are  now  in  operation  which  require  a  sterner 
and  more  watchful  integrity,  if  we  would  keep  up  to  the 
ancient  standard.  In  the  war  against  space,  and  time, 
and  vis  inerticB,  science  has  gained  successive  triumphs, 
which  have  already  gone  nigh  to  annihilate  them,  and 
is  constantly  advancing,  with  mighty  steps,  to  still 
greater  achievements.  The  benefits  of  easy  and  rapid 
communication  are  not  to  be  disparaged,  and  especially 
in  this  extended  country,  whose  union  it  tends  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  perpetuate.  But,  along, with  its  signal  ad¬ 
vantages,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  has  a  powerful  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  us  more  citizens  of  the  world,  and  less 
citizens  of  our  own  particular  community,  and  thus  to 
break  down  individuality  of  character.  In  such  ex¬ 
changes  one  may  be  a  gainer,  perhaps, — for  of  this  there 
must  be  doubt — but  another  may  be  a  loser.  Whatever 
we  have  of  good  in  our  ancient  character,  is  thus,  in 
some  measure,  put  at  risk,  and  we  must  make  the 
greater  exertion  to  save  it.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind 
how  much  we  all  stand  in  need  of  control  and  restraint. 
We  find  them  in  our  home,  we  find  them  in  the  com¬ 
munity  we  live  in,  and  last  not  least,  we  find  them  in 
reflection  and  self-examination,  which  demand  quiet,  and 
occasional  retirement.  What  a  salutary  provision  is 
that — if  it  were  duly  regarded  and  observed — which  an 
all-wise  Providence  has  made  for  us  in  the  institution 
of  the  Sabbath :  a  day  of  rest  and  refreshment  from  the 
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cares  and  concerns  of  the  world ;  for  shutting  out  its 
feverish  anxieties  and  cares ;  for  waking  from  the  dis¬ 
turbed  dreams  of  the  week,  and  calming  and  purifying 
our  hearts.  But  with  increased  movement  has  come 
increased  excitement;  a  more  absorbing  and  uninter¬ 
mitting  and  even  morbid  devotion,  to  objects  which,  in 
a  rational  estimate  one  is  at  a  loss  how  to  characterise. 
When  Europe,  in  the  strong  language  of  a  female 
writer,  ‘‘  loosened  from  its  foundations,  seemed  to  be 
precipitating  itself  upon  Asia,”  in  the  csusades,  there 
was  folly  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mighty  host.  But 
that  folly  was  somewhat  dignified  by  the  nature  of  their 
purpose.  Chivalry,  too,  was  foolish  enough ;  but  it  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  humanity  and 
charity.  Even  the  warrior  Spaniards  who  marched  to 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  deemed  it  necessary 
to  grace  their  cause  with  something  higher  and  nobler 
than  the  lust  of  lucre.  But  now,  when  the  mail  arrives 
from  New  York,  we  do  not  inquire  as  the  Athenians 
did,  “  Is  Philip  sick  1  Is  Philip  dead  V’ — “  Have  the 
banks  suspended  1  Will  the  banks  suspend  ?”  Such 
are  the  questions  put  to  every  newspaper,  to  every  pas¬ 
senger,  and  to  every  letter.  For  the  next  steam-packet 
from  England  we  have  our  question  ready ;  indeed,  it 
has  been  ready  from  the  time  of  the  last  arrival,  and 
the  anxiety  becomes  more  and  more  intense  as  the  day 
approaches.  At  length  she  comes,  like  a  comet,  but 
not  shaking  war  and  pestilence  from  her  fiery  mane.” 
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One  only  question  the  steamer  has  to  answer,  “  Is  there 
any  more  money  to  borrow  There  have  been  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  when  this  spirit,  wrought 
upon  by  circumstances,  has  produced  disasters  as  me¬ 
morable  as  the  most  signal  convulsions  in  the  physical 
creation.  Such  were  the  South  Sea  scheme  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  Mississippi  scheme  in  France.  These 
■were  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  become  historical,  be¬ 
cause,  like  the  famous  pestilence  called  the  Black  Death, 
their  march  was  gigantic  and  desolating.  On  a  smaller 
scale,  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  same  spirit,  have  been 
tasted  in  every  ephemeral  speculation,  which,  like  the 
tulip  mania  in  Holland,  has  beguiled  with  seductive  ap¬ 
pearances  only  to  betray  and  ruin.  The  earthquake 
and  the  tornado  pass  a,way,  and  their  melancholy  work 
is  completed.  The  earth  is  quiet  again  upon  her  foun¬ 
dations,  and  the  atmosphere  is  hushed  into  serenity  and 
peace,  by  the  same  power  which  has  commanded  them 
to  exhibit  His  majesty  in  its  terror.  But  who  can  mea¬ 
sure  the  duration  of  the  calamities  of  a  moral  convul¬ 
sion!  Who  can  tell  the  extent  of  the  mischief  man  can 
do  to  himself  and  to  others,  by  his  feeble  breath  em¬ 
ployed  to  inflate  a  bubble!  Some  fall  down  dead — 
killed  by  the  excitement  of  the  chase ;  others  are  crip¬ 
pled  and  enervated  by  the  wmunds  and  bruises  they 
suffer,  and  go  halting  and  maimed  all  their  lives  long, 
with  nerves  shattered  by  intense  anxiety,  and  hearts 
sickened  and  sad  from  disappointment,  bent  down  with 
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anguish,  miserable  objects  to  behold.  Rightly  under¬ 
stood,  this  is  the  spirit  of  gambling,  a  vice  as  absurd  as 
it  is  'wicked  and  destructive.  What  is  the  gambler’s 
aim  and  desire  1  Disguise  it  as  you  will,  soften  it  by 
all  possible  pretexts,  you  can  only  say  of  him  that  he 
covets  his  neighbour’s  goods.  It  is  the  very  opposite  of 
the  right  spirit  of  trade.  The  end  of  honourable  com¬ 
merce  is  to  exchange  equivalents  for  mutual  advantage. 
In  this  way  it  encourages  industry,  stimulates  produc¬ 
tion,  aids  every  class  of  the  community,  and  promotes 
a  wholesome  circulation.  But  the  aim  of  gambling  is 
to  get  what  belongs  to  others,  without  any  equivalent 
at  all.  In  proportion,  exactly  as  this  appetite  prevails, 
and  is  indulged,  is  the  spirit  of  gambling  abroad.  Its 
victims  are  those  who  have;  for  those  who  have  not, 
cannot  lose.  Accordingly,  the  great  gaming-houses  in 
the  capital  of  England — known  by  a  name  which  at 
once  expresses  the  depth  of  their  depravity,  and  the 
fearful  agony  that  dwells  within  them — are  well  under¬ 
stood  to  practise  every  art  to  bring  young  men  of  for¬ 
tune  within  their  fell  clutches.  And  so  of  the  same 
spirit,  in  all  its  varieties,  whatever  may  be  the  forms 
it  appears  in,  its  seductive  temptations  are  held  out 
strongly  to  young  men  who  have  succeeded  to  the  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  the  industry  and  frugality  of  a  parent. 
That  a  spirit  of  this  kind  has  been  walking  among  us, 
I  need  not  affirm.  That  it  is  our  duty,  by  all  the  means 
we  can  command,  to  endeavour  to  repress  it,  no  one 
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will  hesitate  to  say.  Neither  will  I  affirm  that  this  is  a 
danger  which  peculiarly  besets  the  commercial  class. 
It  extends  unhappily  to  all.  But  the  commercial  body 
has  to  bear  an  undue  share  of  the  odium,  and  therefore 
should  be  strongly  fortified,  so  that  its  character  may 
be  sufficient  to  repel  the  imputation,  and  keep  its  honour 
bright,  and  the  name  of  a  Philadelphia  merchant  always 
present  the  image  of  an  honest  man.  In  such  a  body,  if 
it  retain  its  characteristic  features,  we  shall  have  some¬ 
thing  to  rally  upon  in  times  of  dark  confusion.  The 
standard  of  the  currency  may  be  lost  or  mislaid;  but 
the  standard  of  commercial  integrity  will  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  will  finally  serve  to  bring  light  and  order 
from  the  obscure  chaos. 

Much  remains  to  be  said — more  than  your  patience, 
already  severely  taxed,  can  be  reasonably  expected  to 
bear.  There  is  a  large  field  as  yet  untouched,  relating 
to  private  trusts,  strictly  so  called.  There  is  a  larger 
one  still,  as  to  public  trusts,  such,  I  mean,  as  result  from 
undertaking  the  management  of  masses  of  other  people’s 
property,  so  as  to  make  a  lawful  profit  for  the  owners, 
in  a  lawful  way ;  as  in  the  instances  of  our  moneyed  in¬ 
stitutions.  It  might  be  showm  how  deeply  the  conscience 
is  concerned  in  both, — what  vigilance  is  demanded, 
what  earnest  fidelity,  what  undeviating  truth,  what 
self-denial  and  watchfulness  over  ourselves, — that  we 
may  not  suffer  our  own  selfish  interests  to  get  the  ascen¬ 
dency,  and  lead  us  to  neglect  or  betray  the  confidence 
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reposed  in  us.  It  might  be  shown,  too,  what  extensive 
calamity  is  produced,  involving  in  affliction  and  ruin  the 
innocent  and  the  helpless,  by  the  disregard  of  these  high 
obligations — by  negligence,  by  faithlessness,  or  by  what 
in  the  language  of  the  law  is  denominated  fraud.  But 
these  topics  must  be  omitted,  that  we  may  reach  a 
conclusion. 

The  root  of  all  evil,  the  besetting  sin  of  the  present 
times,  the  reptile  passion  which  sits  by  the  ear  of  man, 
whispering  its  poisonous  accents,  is  the  eager  desire  to 
become  rapidly,  or  rather,  suddenly  rich.  This  passion 
may  grow  to  be  so  powerful  as  to  shake  off  all  restraints. 
The  worshipper  of  wealth  is  then  joined  to  his  idol, 
whose  service  is  mean  and  debasing,  as  well  as  immi¬ 
nently  hazardous:  for  how  many  of  those  who  devote 
themselves  are  successful?  Exactly  as  the  methods 
adopted,  partake  of  the  nature  of  gaming,  and  depart 
from  the  appointed  way  of  industry  and  frugality — ex¬ 
actly  as  they  aim,  by  any  scheme  or  device  whatever, 
to  make  other  people’s  property  our  own,  instead  of 
slowly  and  patiently  accumulating  for  ourselves  by  our 
labour, — as  they  invite  us  to  live  by  our  wits  instead  of 
our  honest  exertions, — are  they  sure  to  be  disappointed. 
What  becomes  of  the  profits  of  the  gaming-table  ?  One 
man  wins  and  another  loses.  The  one  is  impoverished: 
but  is  the  other  enriched?  The  cards  and  the  dice,  the 
table,  the  lights,  the  refreshments  and  attendance,  the 
idle  and  extravagant  and  dissolute  and  reckless  habits 
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acquired,  consume  the  whole.  Put  it  in  what  shape 
you  will,  this  is  the  end.  They  pick  each  other’s 
pockets,  and  at  last  all  their  pockets  are  empty.  The 
stock  they  begin  with  seems  only  to  be  transferred  from 
one  to  the  other,  but  it  is  really  annihilated.  And  such 
is  the  peculiar  curse  of  this  absurd  vice,  that  it  is  a  very 
rare  thing  for  any  one  who  has  entered  upon  its  career, 
to  withdraw  from  it,  until,  having  nothing  left,  he  is 
fairly  driven  out  for  his  poverty.  These  are  plain  and 
sober  truths,  and  as  far  as  they  are  predicated  of  the 
gaming-table  properly  so  called,  they  are  generally,  if 
not  universally,  admitted.  There  was  a  time,  not  very 
distant,  when  some  very  singular  distinctions  were 
made.  Lotteries  were  sanctioned  by  public  authority, 
when  the  same  public  authority  declared  gaming  to  be 
criminal,  and  made  it  punishable  by  law,  and  even  pro¬ 
nounced  lotteries  to  be  common  nuisances.  There  are 
places  not 'remote  from  us,  where  this  unaccountable 
distinction  is  still  maintained.  You  may  see  in  the 
pnblic  papers,  the  announcement  of  a  lottery  in  an 
adjoining  State,  for  several  very  worthy  purposes,  in¬ 
cluding,  among  the  rest,  the  repair  or  completion  of  a 
church.  Some  very  singular  and  destructive  distinc¬ 
tions  continue  to  be  made  nearer  home.  Men  who 
think  they  could  defy  the  temptations  of  the  gaming¬ 
table,  and  resent  as  an  insult  any  intimation  to  the 
contrary,  do  nevertheless  engage  intensely  in  kindred 
pursuits,  influenced  by  the  same  spirit,  and  equally  pro- 
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fitless,  hopeless,  and  ruinous.  They  are  more  mis¬ 
chievous  and  corrupting,  because  they  are  more  exten¬ 
sive,  and,  meeting  a  readier  allowance,  more  bold  and 
open.  They  are  not  so  degrading,  at  least  until  they 
have  proved  disastrous,  and  then,  when  consolation  and 
support  are  most  needed,  mankind  show  by  their  con¬ 
temptuous  disregard,  the  abhorrence  they  feel  for  the 
pursuit.  These  things  are  all  of  one  family ;  they  have 
the  same  parentage,  and  the  same  characteristic  traits : 
their  source  is  one  and  the  same.  For  what  is  it  ?  A 
passion  for  acquiring  without  toil,  for  appropriating  to 
ourselves  w^hat  belongs  to  others,  no  matter  how.  This 
is  the  test  by  which  every  one  can  try  his  conduct,  and 
decide  safely,  if  he  will  only  decide  honestly.  But  of 
all  such  schemes  and  contrivances,  I  hold  it  to  be  quite 
certain,  that  even  for  their  own  purpose,  little  to  be  re¬ 
spected  as  it  is,  they  are  doomed  to  be  unprofitable. 
Some  may  seem  to  win,  and  some  in  fact  do  lose,  for 
the  loss  is  real,  though  the  gain  is  not ;  but  the  expenses 
of  the  game,  the  improvidence  and  recklessness  it  gene¬ 
rates,  the  tenacious  infatuation  with  which  it  holds  its 
victims  bound — these  conspire  to  bring  one  catastrophe 
to  all.  They  are  turned  out  in  the  end,  with  the  pangs  of 
poverty  and  self-reproach  upon  them,  and  then  the  fiend- 
spirit  which  has  betrayed  them  to  their  ruin,  goes  along 
with  them,  to  mock  and  hiss  at  their  calamity,  aqd  jeer 
them  for  their  stupid  folly. 

In  pressing  such  an  argument,  we  must  not  forget, 
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that  though  well  as  an  auxiliary,  it  is  manifestly  wanting 
in  dignity.  Much  higher  considerations  demand  oui 
attention,  than  whether  this  eager  and  overbearing  appe¬ 
tite  will  find  the  gratification  it  so  ardently  seeks.  Its 
aim  is  to  become  rich.  This  is  its  whole  aim — money, 
money,  money.  The  Satyrist  says,  ^‘Virtue  after 
money ;  but  that  after  does  not  come.  The  blessing 
upon  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  in  the  acquiring  by 
honest  and  persevering  industry ;  the  blessing  upon  the 
acquisition,  when  achieved,  is  for  the  use  that  is  made 
9  ordin^  to  that  use.  All  this,  and  much 

more,  is  familiar  to  you ;  let  me  not  detain  you  by  en- 
larging  upon  it.  I  appeal  only  to  human  judgment,  and 
ask  you  whether  mankind  themselves  do  not  accurately 
discriminate,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  between  wealth  and 
virtue.  They  honour  the  virtuous  man — they  honour 
the  rich  man’s  riches.  Should  he  transfer  them  to 
another  (as  he  may  do),  he  transfers  his  honour  along 
with  them.  He  will  be  fortunate  if,  like  Lear,  when  he 
had  parted  with  his  kingdom,  he  have  one  faithful  fol¬ 
lower  to  do  him  reverence.  But  his  virtues— these  are 
inalienable.  They  are  part  of  himself.  If  you  would 
prove  this  instinctive  judgment,  go  stand  by  the  grave, 
not  to  moralise,  but  simply  to  let  your  feelings  take  their 
natural  course.  Where  are  the  riches  that  belonged  to 
its  inhabitant  ?  They  remain  upon  earth.  Perhaps  you 
may  coldly  inquire  who  has  got  them ;  but  that  is  all 
you  know  that  they  have  not  gone.  Where  are  his 
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virtues  ?  They  quitted  the  earth  when  he  left  it.  They 
have  gone  down  with  him  into  the  grave.  They  accom¬ 
pany  him  whither  he  has  gone.  The  blessings  they 
have  conferred  remain,  but  the  virtues  themselves  have 
departed  for  ever ;  for  they  were  inseparable  from  him 
to  whom  they  belonged.  This,  then,  is  the  judgment  of 
the  world  itself.  No  one  can  stand  by  a  good  man’s 
grave  without  emotion,  in  which  is  mingled  regret  for 
his  loss  ? 

We  must  ascend  still  higher,  if  we  would  know  the 
full  worth  of  integrity.  We  must  lay  aside  all  other 
judgments,  and  each  for  himself  conscientiously  consult 
his  own,  first  endeavouring  earnestly  to  enlighten  it. 
What  will  it  tell  him  ?  Man  is  a  portion  of  eternity : 
not  a  fragment,  broken  off,  and  thrown  upon  this  earth, 
here  to  begin  and  end ;  but  an  abiding  portion  of  eter¬ 
nity.  The  links  which  bind  him  to  it  he  cannot  break. 
They  are  his  virtues  or  his  vices.  These,  with  right  ex¬ 
ertions,  he  can  control.  He  cannot,  by  any  efforts  of 
his  own,  excel  in  intellectual  power — he  cannot  acquire 
riches — he  cannot  achieve  greatness;  therefore  he  is 
not  accountable  for  the  want  of  them.  But  he  can  be 
good  or  bad ;  and  upon  this  capacity  it  is  that  his 
accountability  rests,  and  according  to  it  is  to  be  his 
destiny. 


